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Abstract from the Exercises of the Women’s 
Yearly Meeting, Indiana, 1884. 


We have been deeply impressed by the great 
responsibility resting upon us, and realize that we 
should be women rich in faith and full of the Holy 
Ghost, ready to serve the Lord day and night, not 
neglecting to Seek an acquaintance with Jesus; 
that in the training of our dear children we should 
be careful to give to older and younger the proper 
food, that they should grow up with a broad char- 
acter for honesty, truthfulness, and integrity, good 
ground upon which to receive the seed of the 
gospel. Neither singing, nor preaching nor silence 
alone is worship, but worship is performed when 
our souls touch God. Draw near to Him and He 
will draw near to us. We should place a high 
value on silent worship; because something is not 

ing done in our meetings is no reason why we 
should think the meeting is not blessed. Some- 
times when we have a good sermon preached it 
stems as if the best thing to follow is a period of 
Silence that the Spirit may preach it over again. 
Aholy silence before the Lord is as truly worship 
More active service, and that is the best prepa- 
tation for active labor of the Lord’s servants. 
We should all strive to know what the Lord would 

veus to do. It is not for those alone who sit 
upon the upper seats to be called to deliver a mes- 
ge, but the gospel may be preached by those who 
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sit in the back part of the meeting house. We 
have no stereotyped way of holding our meetings 
for worship; sanctified good common sense is the 


best guide. We should be engrafted into Christ 
the Living Head. Women have a public as well 
as a private duty to perform. The, Lord lays his 
hand upon us for service in a public way as clearly 
now as in days of old. There are misssons we can 
undertake which men cannot perform, and we 
should not be found asking to be excused. Then 
in private life we have grand opportunities of doing 
good to the young by instilling into their minds a 
love of truth and righteousness. Mothers should 
be careful to secure the confidence and affection of 
all their children, respond to their questions, listen 
with interest to what they have to tell, and make 
our homes equally attractive and pleasant for both 
boys and girls. The minds of children are so 
easily influenced that great care should be taken to 
direct them in their reading. Sisters can do much 
towards forming the character of their brothers. 
In order that all shall work effectually, we should 
seek to be endued with power from on high, and 
when called to work for the Lord first settle as to 
our own definite work, and then do not let a feel- 
ing of doubt come into our minds as to that being 
our work. Such doubt is a delusion of the devil. 
Whether it be to preach or to write, be consecrated 
to the work; let God be in the work, in this is 
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the power. D.L. Moody once heard an evangelist 
say he would like to see what the Lord would do 
with a man that was entirely consecrated to Him, 
and he resolved he would be that man, with what 
result the world knows. The Lord showed Moses 
in the Mount the pattern of the Tabernacle, giving 
direction as to the minutest things, but here the 
Lord’s work ended and Moses’ began ; he did not 
sit down and expect the Lord to put all the mate- 
rials into his hands, but he stirred himself to come 
up to the work to do it, and as he made use of the 
most natural means for carrying on the work, the 
Lord supernaturally blessed the effort. We should 
remember the injunction of our blessed Redeemer 
to ‘*Watch.’’ Be careful to dedicate our children 
to the Lord; they are only lent blessings, and we 
should realize our duty to God by bringing every 
one of them to Him. He will hold us accountable 
for the words we utter before them. We are scat- 
tering seeds that will lead them to Christ or drag 
them down to eternal death. We should collect 
them, read the Bible to them and bring the truth 
home to their minds, and let the child be able to 
praise God for its mother’s prayers. The Lord 
never entrusted a duty that he did not give us 
strength to perform. If we want ripe fruit in the 
autumn we must sow our seed in the springtime. 
We should be faithful in our own homes and in 
the attendance of all our meetings, and a rich 
blessing will attend us; nothing is gained by ab- 


senting ourselves from our places of worship; we 


should be loyal to our own church. We should 
not bring an offering which costs us nothing. If 
the Lord should call us in the harvest time would 
we be ready? May we have consecrated boldness 
to serve the Master. God will give us the reward 
in Eternity if not here. Now unto Him that loves 
us, and washes us from our sins in his own Blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God and 
His Father, to Him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


For Friend’s Review. 


AN ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
FRIENDS. 


Under existing circumstances, when few are 
willing to accept a mere traditional faith, each 
anxious to examine for himself the foundation upon 
which he stands, and even when there is much 
speculation upon abstruse phases of theological be- 
lief, it seems peculiarly fitting to promulgate a 
synopsis of our Christian principles in some im- 
portant particulars, that it may be seen that those 
principles harmonize not only with the universally 
acknowledged standard—the Holy Scriptures—but 
are such as have been held by the Society of 
Friends from the beginning. 

Friends believe in one omnipotent, omnipresent 
and omniscient Supreme Being, unbounded in love, 
incomprehensible in wisdom, and unlimited in 
power ; that this great Being is represented’ to us 
in Scripture in the three-fold character of Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, God over all, mysteriously 
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united (1 Tim. iii. 16), in the great work of cre. 
ating, redeeming and perpetually upholding ang 
sustaining all things. 

They also believe the Bible account of the cre 
ation, fall and redemption of man to be a plain 
historical fact ; that he was created upright, in thd 
Divine image, and clothed with those superio 
faculties that constituted him an accountable being, 
and in this condition a law was given to him well 
calculated to test his fealty to his Creator, obedience 
to which secured his continued felicity, and toi 
violation was attached the penalty of death; that 
through the seduction of an enemy, man violated 
that law and rendered himself obnoxious to th 
penaity, and that such was the benevolence of the 
Great Creator toward deceived and ruined man, 
that His love conceived, His wisdom arranged, and 
His power executed, a glorious scheme, adequateto 
meet all the requirements of that penalty—tha 
scheme which began to be developed early after 
the fall, had a primary reference to the Messiah 
and gospel times, and which at sundry times and 
in divers manners was referred to by Old Testament 
writers, sometimes in language somewhat obscure, 
such as the seed of the woman, the seed of Abraham, 
the Shiloh which was to come, the Stone of Israel, 
the Child born, the Son given, the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. It 
seems clear that the Omniscient eye at once per- 
ceived that the same sense of guilt that caused our 
primeval parents after their fall to fear to meet 
their Creator, would disqualify their descendants 
from having direct access to Him as in the days of 
their innocency ; and, compassionating their weak- 
ness, He adapted His requirements to their altered 
condition, and gave them teachers, instructors and 
leaders, chosen from among themselves, who, 
clothed with His power, filled with His wisdom, 
and sustained by His grace, became the media 
through which He continued His general instruction 
to man. Prominent among these was Moses, the 
great law-giver, through whom was given a moral 
and religious system, no doubt wisely adapted toa 
transition or state of pupilage, largely made up 
of outward rites, ceremonies and offerings, impor: 
tant among which were the offerings for sin. 4s 
these could not make the observers or comers 
thereunto perfect, they would appear totally ut 
meaning, only as they are understood to typilf 
or prefigure the one great universal offering for 
sin, made by the Lord Jesus Christ when, in the 
fullness of time, He offered up His own life upo 
the cross, once for all—a free offering for the sits 
of the whole world, that God might be just and the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus, even tht 
Just for the unjust, that He might bring erring m0 
back to God. We understand the teaching 
Scripture to be that in reference to the salvation 
the soul, out of Christ God is not known ; that 
the blessings of the gospel flow to man through the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Hence, when we speak of 
sufferings and death of Christ as an atonement fo 
sin, or of the blood of Christ as a cleanser from 
sin, or of His grace as an imparter of powet, “ 
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the faith that comes by Him, by which means 
alone we are enabled to grasp all the blessings of 
the gospel of peace, or when we refer to Him as 
or Great Exemplar, or to His representative, the 
Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, that comes in His 
name, that convicts of sin, and in greater fullness 
dwells with the believer—we mean to comprehend 
under the phrases used all the blessings which flow 
toman—to all the believers in Jesus, through the 
miraculous conception and birth, holy life, meri- 
torious death and triumphant resurrection and as- 
cension to the right hand of God of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only Mediator between sinful man and 
asiniess God. 


It is doubtless also a cardinal truth, ‘If any 
man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
His.’ As man in his unregenerate state is reck- 
oned to be dead in sin, hence it is only as he is 
visited by the good Spirit that he can be so far 
quickened into life as to be able to hear the voice 
of the Son of God calling unto him in the language 
of paternal affection, ‘‘ Where art thou?’’ It is 
only so far as a ray of light emanating from Him 
who is the source of all spiritual light penetrates 
the darkness of the sinner’s heart, showing him his 
lost condition, and pointing him to Calvary, to the 
Saviour lifted up for him, as the only remedy for 
sin, accompanied as it ever is with a measure of 
saving grace (Eph. 2: 8), energizing thé will and 
imparting power by which he is enabled to lay 
hold of that life-giving hope and fruitful faith. 
Only so can any please God or gain and retain 
_— as a fruit-bearing branch of the Vine of 
ife. 

The Gospel is preeminently the dispensation of 
the Spirit, according to Paul, Peter and the others 
of the Master’s chosen witnesses. The disciples 
were taught to wait for the special baptism of the 
Spirit, called indifferently the promise of the 
Father, the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth. His 
office is to quicken those who are dead in trespasses 
and sins, to strive with them that they may be in- 
duced to open the door of the heart to His gentle 
knocks; to lead them to accept the truth as it is in 
Jesus; to baptize such into one body, cause them 
to drink into one Spirit ; to be the perpetual teacher 
of all, and only safe leader of all God’s children ; 
to give them the constant seal of His divine appro- 
bation, the earnest of their inheritance, a foretaste 
of the purchased possession ; to teach to observe 
all things commanded ; to lead into all truth; to 
testify of Christ; to be a Comforter indeed, and 
abide with all His believing children for ever. 
And let us never forget that the teachings of the 
Spirit to the individual, and its teachings as re- 
Waled in Holy Scripture, rightly understood, will 
¢ver agree, and that for all these precious promises, 
these consoling hopes, we are indebted to that 
revelation of His will, the Holy Scriptures, which 
70d in His great goodness has given to man for 
his Instruction in the ways of truth and righteous- 
hess, written that we might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and believing, we might 

ve life through His name. As it is clearly evi- 


| 
| dent where these are not engaged, that the true 
| Light does indeed shine in darkness, and all its divine 


lessons are not fully comprehended. Socrates and 


| others fully illustrate this truth, as while a divine 


light gave them a glimmering knowledge of a 
Supreme Being, and of the immortality of the 
soul, yet the best condition of these was an unde- 
sirable one, as while on the one hand it seemed to 
give them a sense of responsibility to a Supreme 
Power, it failed to teach them, as would appear, 
the sinfulness of idolatry, and its utter hatefulness 
in the divine sight. Hence the privileges that we 
enjoy—privileges which prophets and wise men of 
old only could behold afar off—living as we do in the 
last days, under the vertical rays of the Sun of right- 
eousness, increase our responsibility toward others 
less favored, to let our light at all times shine with 
true Christian lustre, constantly exhibiting that 
charity that thinketh no evil; thus manifesting our 
gratitude that our lives have fallen to us in pleasant 
places—we have a goodly heritage. And may 
the Great Giver of every good and perfect gift 
clothe all our minds with a spirit of hearttelt grati- 
tude for all the unmerited mercies vouchsafed to 
the children of men, and enable us to give ¢o His 
great and ever worthy name all the praise. 


THomas CLARK. 
Grafton, Ontario. 


me 


JOHN COAKLEY LETTSOM, THE QUAKER 
DOCTOR. 


In the cluster of the Virgin Islands in the West 
Indies, Tortola is the largest. Edward Lettsom 
was the owner of three of the smaller islands, and 
mostly resided on Little Vandyke, where he culti- 
vated cotton. The Society of Friends, of which 
he was a member, had not then testified against 
slavery, and he owned about fifty slaves. On that 
island John Coakley Lettsom and a twin brother 
were born in 1744. They were the only survivors 
of seven pairs of twins (all boys) of Edward Lett- 
som and his wife. At six years of age John was 
sent to England to be educated, and placed at the 
school of a Friend who was a celebrated teacher. 
Gilbert Thompson encouraged active out-door ex- 
ercise among his scholars; they acquired great 
fleetness in running, and excelled in swimming. 
Every boy was allowed to keep a bird, and the 
cages were hung in the parlor and dining-room, 
and their combined notes and melody filled the 
house. Such was the good health enjoyed at this 
school, that during forty years but one death oc- 
curred, and that was Springett Penn, son of Wil- 
liam Penn, who was consumptive when he entered. 
When Lettsom was seventeen years old, Samuel 
Fothergill, who was his guardian, placed him as 
an apprentice with Abraham Sutcliff, a surgeon 
and apothecary at Settle in Yorkshire. Thirty 
years afterwards he wrote to a friend: ‘‘ I went to 
Settle, an apprentice, a fatherless lad. I rode 
from the house of Samuel Fothergill at Warrington 
alone; and my guardian, when he parted with me, 
impressed upon my mind his last words: ‘ Please 
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thy master, and above all, please thy mistress. IE | 
thou turnest out well I will recommend thee to my 
brother, the doctor; and never forget, to be good 
is to be happy.”’ 

After five years’ apprenticeship he entered the 
great metropolis. Many years after he wrote: 
‘¢When I came to London clothed in a long- 
flapped coat, and carrying on my head a little bob- 
wig, unknown and knowing no one, I was revolv- 
ing as I walked along Lombard Street, what an 
atom of insignificance am I in this new world! 
At this moment a person abruptly interrupted my 
reveries by asking, ‘ Art thou not from Tortola?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘I am glad to see thee; wilt thou dine 
with me?’ ‘With all my heart; for 1 am here, 
like Adam, without one associate.’ I do not 
know why Long Beezley thus accosted me and 
took me to his lodgings, for we were total stran- 
gers. He was some inches taller than 1; his coat 
had large flaps, which added to his height; his 
arms and legs made up in length what they wanted 
in circumference. 1 remember once, as he walked 
up Cheapside, a little impudent boy kept strutting 
before him, crying out, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
make way, make way, the Monument is coming.’ 
Beezley never minded this, but kept his pace, 
throwing his arms about him, and forming a peri- 
phery of three yards equilaterally from the centre 
of motion. But Beezley possessed a most liberal 
heart, his mind was extended, like his body, be- 
yond that of his associates. I shall ever love him. 
He told me what he thought might be improved in 
my conduct.’ 

Lettsom met his old teacher, Gilbert, Thompson, 
in London, who procured him lodging at the same 
house with himself; and Dr. Fothergill had him 
take breaktast with him once a week as long as he 
was in London, and was like a parent to the young 
student. 

His pecuniary circumstances did not allow him 
to remain in that city more than twelve months, 
but during that time he devoted himself to attend- 
ing lectures and visiting the hospitals. When. 
obliged to leave London, on account of the ex- 
pense of residing there, he visited his guardian at 
Warrington, and then embarked for his native 
island. His object was to take possession of the 
little properly left him by his father, which was a 
small portion of land and fifty slaves. At this 
time he was not possessed of fifty pounds, but view- 
ing the traffic in living blood as wicked and un- 
lawful, he immediately emancipated them, and was 
without any money at twenty-three years of age. 

At Tortola Dr. Lettsom commenced practice, 
and in five months he had acquircd 2,000 pounds, 
half of which he gave to his mother (who had again 
married), and with the remainder he returned to 
London, with the view of following the steps of 
the great Dr. Fothergill. 

After spending a short time with Samuel Fother- 
gill, Doctor Lettsom attended lectures in Edin- 
burgh, then proceeded to Paris, where he pursued 
his studies, and finally took his degree of Doctor 
of Medicine at Leyden in 1769. 
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In 1770, he returned to London and com. 
menced practice under the protection of Doctor 
Fothergill, and soon after married, and rapidly 
rose to eminence in his profession.—Social Hours. 


o> 


THE WESTERN YEARLY MEETINGs., 


To the Editor of Zhe (London) Friend.: 

My dear Friend,—I am thankful for thy remarks 
in the last number of Zhe Friend on the Wester 
American Yearly Meetings. I cannot but think that 
those lately held in Ohio and Iowa were character. 
ized by a large amount of unhealthy excitement, and 
that sentiments were expressed opposed to our truly 
Scriptural views on conversion and on ministry and 
worship. 

I rejoice, perhaps as much as any, in the awaken. 
ing from a state of lifeless formality to one of zeal 
and earnestness; but there isa zeal which is not 


.according to knowledge, and which greatly inter. 


feres with the reverence and solemnity always to be 
cherished in connection with approaches to the 
throne of grace and the preaching of the Gospel, 
I have been called by some ‘‘ an advanced and 
outspoken reformer.’’ I am willing to part with all 
that is merely conventional, with every yoke of 
bondage inconsistent with the yoke and service of 
Christ ; but I more than doubt whether it is right 
for a large congregation to kneel at the bidding of 
one man; for prayer to be uttered ‘‘all over the 
house,”’ until one ‘‘ strong voice was heard above 
the more quiet ones ;”’ and for this to be followed 
by ‘songs of triumph and shouts of joy.” I have 
witnessed such things in a milder form in some of 
the ‘‘ after meetings ” held by Friends in England, 
and I have felt it ‘my duty strongly to remonstrate 
against them. I have seen the same sort of proceed- 
ings, ina more extravagant form, in the meetings 
of. the Salvation Army, and have done what! could 
to restrain them also. My own experience of such 
excitement is decidedly unfavorable as regards pet- 
manent fruit. The voice of the Lord isa still small 
voice. The whirlwind, the earthquake, and the fire, 
doubtless have their appointed place and service, 
and it may be that the Lord largely blesses these 
instrumentalities in awakening hardened sinners. 
I sometimes-attend the meetings of the Salvation 
Army, because I there meet crowds of people whom 
I cannot get elsewhere (and the presence of the 
Lord is often to be felt amongst them) ; but all that 
I see and hear there and in other places confirms 
me in the belief that the worship of the Almighty, 
as offered to Him by His children, should be with 
out confusion or noisy demonstration. Again and 
again it has been my lot to plead for singing in Is 
right place. We are ‘‘ wise above that which 
written ” if we forbid it; but to thrust singing 
almost every meeting, as seems to be the casei 
America, even to the grief of deeply exerci 
minds, seems to me to infringe sadly upon the Chris 
tian duty and privilege of ‘* being subject ong toa” 
other in love."’ : 
As regards ‘‘a paid ministry,” I entirely differ 
from those who would relieve ministers trom 
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gcular occupation. I know how great are the dif- 
fculties in combining the two pursuits, and in some 
cases it is impossible; but experience (to which I 
win turn) makes me somewhat bold in stating my 
confirmed conviction that it is not good, as a rude, 
fora man to have nothing to do but to preach. In 
the work of an evangelist, always traveling, it must 
be nearly so; but I believe it would be good for 
eery resident minister to have, if possible, some 
handicraft or manual labor to exercise the body and 
rst the mind. A quarter of an acre, or less, of 
garden to cultivate with his own hands, would cer- 
uinly be good for an able-bodied man in the rrime 
of life, and might at least furnish his own table 
vith vegetables. Whatever happens to us, do not 
ktus have a clerical profession, a separate class, 
too refined or too spiritual to work with their hands, 
did the Apostle Paul, and as history tells us they 
did in the earlier and purer days of Christendom. 


Just a word about conversions. Is it wise or safe 
count up and publish to the world the number of 
wcalled ‘‘conversions?’’ Have we any right to 
asume'that all'who ‘‘testify’’ that theyare ‘‘saved”’ 
ae really converted? On the other hand, have 
we any right to say that in some places there are no 
conversions—that broken hearts, humble, diffident 
souls who say nothing, are therefore zo¢ converted ? 
Surely neither utterance nor silence can possibly be 
the test of conversion ! 

Again, is it right to come down upon people at 

the close of a meeting with the abrupt inquiry, 
“Are you saved?”’ ‘* Have you found Christ?” and, 
if there is hesitation in answering, to almost drive 
to confession, sometimes saying, ‘‘ Confess zow, or 
you will be lost ?”’ 
_I believe in loving sympathy and in gently feed- 
ing the lambs—the visited ones, but I have known 
ich tender spirits hammered to death by injudi- 
Gous Interference with the Lord’s work in the heart. 
George Fox was wise in saying, ‘‘ Bring them to 
Christ and leave them there.’’ ‘There is a ten- 
dency in the human mind to lean upon the instru- 
ment, and I confess I always shrink from meddling 
to much with the work of the Spirit. We may 
imost find ourselves in the position of ‘‘ confessor ”? 
wmediator, forgetting that there is One Mediator, 
and only one, between the soul and its Creator. 

In conclusion, I would say that of later time I 
lave seen very large evidence of a preparation 
imong thinkimg people to accept our spiritual views 
of Christian truth and liberty in Christian life and 
“vice, Tired, on the one hand, of extreme ritual- 
‘m, of priestly assumption and authority, and, on 
the other, of cut-and-dried stereotyped chapel ser- 
"ee, and unable to find a resting-place in the con- 
tual sensationalism of the Salvation Army, I 
think I see that Friends, if thoroughly alive and 

ful, have something to offer (not in a sectarian 
a catholic spirit) which would largely meet 

e needs of these earnest seekers after truth. 

T responsibility is great. May we rightly esti- 

Mateit and live up to its requirings. 

Thy friend, very sincerely, 
JONATHAN GRUBB. 


REVIEW. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AT THE Centennial Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at Baltimore, Alfred Wheeler 
made an address on the relations of John Wesley 
to American Methodism. He concluded by say- 
ing: ‘* There are 15,000,000 of people in this 
country who feel the influence of the life and 
character of the most remarkable man of the last 
century and the most remarkable of the Christian 
Church, for such was John Wesley. That Meth- 
odism, by freeing theology from the short tether 
which held it so firmly, anticipated and made pos- 
sible the doctrinal freedom now to be found in 
American churches, no more makes John Wesley 
responsible for theological excesses which are in- 
dulged than the success of the war for independence 
makes the Continental Congress or George Wash- 
ington responsible for the Reign of Terror which 
filled the gutters of Paris with blood.” 

Daniel Dorchester, D.D., of the New England 
Conference, then read an interesting report ‘‘ upon 
statistical results of Methodism, membership, etc.”’ 
After referring to the extraordinary growth of the 
Church, he said: ‘‘We have within the United 
States in 1884 the following : Travelling preachers, 
26,932; local preachers, 33,953 ; members in full, 
39724,145; probationers, 177,236; total com- 
municants, 3,951,026. The total- membership in 
the Methodist churches in the British dominions 
foot up 171,864, and in British America and New- 
foundland, 180,499; in the West Indies, etc., 
51,905; in Mexico, 3487; in Central America, 
1806; in South America, 4958, making a total on 
the American Continent and the adjacent islands of 
28,810 travelling preachers, 36,044 local preachers 
and 4,192,161 communicants. In the whole world 
the number of communicants in the Methodist 
Church foots up 15,819,943.” 

The speaker further said the average yearly in- 
crease from 1784 to 1829 was 24,288; from 1839 
to 1866 it was 59,259, but since 1866 it has been 
130,555. During the last six or eight years, the 
speaker said, in common with most other denomi- 
nations, we have been in an ebb period spiritually, 
with fewer revivals. Such ebbs are not unlike 
other periods we have known, but they have been 
fewer and of shorter duration in this century than 
in the eighteenth century; notwithstanding, we 
should be prompted to renewed devotion and 
prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
Methodism ought never to lose her power and 
prestige as a revival church. 

THE SALVATION ARmy IN InDIA.—The Christian 
Worker contains a brief mention of a pamphlet 
written by H. W. Fry, grandson of Elizabeth Fry, 
that gives a thrilling account of the evangelistic 
success of the Salvation Army movement in India, 
and appeals for money to aid the work. He has 
inspected the mission fields with a discerning and 
practical eye, in many lands, and gives his testi- 
mony: ‘I have seen and studied missionary 
methods in a variety of places—South Africa, 
Zanzibar, Ceylon, China, the Straits Settlements, 
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Burmah, and many parts of India. I have seen 
the work of the Church Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Germans, and various 
independent missions. * * I can truly say that 
I have seen a great deal of real good work, which 
has resulted in the turning of many from darkness 
unto light. I have, however, frequently noticed 
how much more might have been done with the 
same means in men and money ; but I confess it 
was not till I met with the Muktifauj (Salvation 
Army) that I appreciated how much could be done 
with a given amount of means in men and money, 
nor yet Aow it could be done. 

‘* Night after night, in each of their stations, 
they collected congregations which certainly aston- 
ished me. Here they so emphatically do preach 
the Gospel and nothing else, and they give such a 
very plain and simple message—nothing but Christ 
crucified.’’ 

‘Go AND TELL JEsus.””"—Some years ago a 
Christian lady came to me in great distress, and 
said, ‘‘Sir, I have such a burden on my heart. I 
am engaged in a boarding-school ; there are many 
pupils, and I know I ought to tell them about the 
Saviour’s love, but I cannot. It seems as if a padlock 
were on my lips; I cannot speak of Christ, and 
it is a burden on- me every day.’”’ I said, ‘‘DoI 
understand your case? You love Christ?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
** You want to speak for Him?’’ ‘Indeed I do.” 
‘©You cannot?” ‘Cannot say a word.” ‘And 
is that a burden to you ?”’ ‘Indeed it is.’’ ‘Well, 
now,’’ said I, ‘‘do not tell another soul on earth 
what you have told me, but go and tell Jesus. 
Instead of asking help from man, go and cast the 
burden upon Him. He lives to baptize you with 
every power you want. Just go and tell Jesus what 
you feel, and leave the whole matter with Him.” 
I saw no more of her for some weeks, but the 
next time she came to see me, instead of her face 
looking as if she were weighed down witha burden, 
it was radiant with joy. I asked her, ‘‘ How is it 
with you now?” ‘*Qh,” she said, ‘I did as you 
told me. Instead of speaking to man about it, I 
flung the burden on Christ, and it is gone! I can 
speak for Him now. My tongue is unloosed, and 
I can praise God.”” Christian brethren, let us try 
this more and more. We think of Christ as an 
Atoner, and we cannot thus think of Him too 
much ; but I fear many of us have all but forgotten 
Him as ‘‘ He who baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” 
We want Him as the Baptizer as well as the Atoner. 
We want Him for pardon; let us live on Him also 
for power, and then we shall be full of strength 
and gladness ; we shall move with swifter step and 
sing with lighter heart, and find in our Master’s 
service a spring and an energy which we have as 
yet too little known.—Address on the Baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, by Dr. Clemance, delivered at the 
Evangelical Alliance Conference. 


— ome seaimamanasinin 


HE who loves little, prays little ; he who loves much, 
prays much,—Austin. 


From the Christian Union. 


WAIT PATIENTLY FOR HIM. 


We believe in prayer. We believe in a direct, 
personal, spiritual communion between the soul 
and God ; in a conversation in which not only the 
soul speaks to God, but God also speaks to the soul, 
The ladder that Jacob saw in his dreams has not 
been taken down. God speaks to us, we answer; 
we speak to God, he answers. How the con- 
versations between God and the patriarchs, 
prophets, and apostles were caried on we do not 
know ; but we believe they are as real to-day as 
they ever were; that Calvary is as true a mount of 
communion as Sinai, and far more accessible, We 
believe this partly because we believe in the Fath. 
erhood of God; and no God would be a Father 
to his children who did not heed and answer their 
crying. We believe it partly upon the promise 
and testimony of His word, confirmed by its di- 
vine character, by the sacred life of Him who is 
the central figure in its revelation, and by His suf- 
ferings, death, and resurrection. But we believe 
it chiefly because it is a personal experience. We 
can no more argue the question whether there is 
communion with God than we can argue the 
question whether there is communion with father, 
mother, wife, child. It is not a question. There 
are hours when the Divine Spirit comes nearer the 
praying soul than any earthly friend can ever come; 
when words are a hindrance, not a help, to com 
munion ; when the trusting soul can say to its 
Father, we understand one another, you me, I you, 
with an assurance it never possesses in the most 
sacred and intimate intercourse with any huma 
friend. If this experience were peculiar and 
exceptional, we might listen to the questioner 
at our side who at times suggests that it 8 
but an imagination. But it is not peculiar and 
exceptional. It is coeval with time, coterminous 
with the race. It is the experience of the best 
men, and their experience in their best hours. It 
cheered Socrates in the moment of his death; I 
sustained Luther before the Diet of Worms; tt 
gave William of Orange strength when he bore on 
his patient heart the cause of Protestant Europe. 
It is recognized in hours of deepest need by met 
of least imaginative mood. It wrings from the 
skeptical Abraham Lincoln his articulate cry to the 
praying ones of the nation for their prayers for 
him in the hour that demonstrates human weak 
ness. It bursts out of inarticulate moanings ilo 
articulate speech in Carlyle’s deepest sorrow. 
is the deepest, most unquestionable, most fruitful 
fact of human life. 
But this experience of communion with God wil 
not come on call. This song-bird which has cheet 
ed humanity in its darkest hours cannot be W Gol 
to our window to sing us a song at our will. ot 
is no banker on whom we can present a check ‘a 
draw at sight. Sympathy is not bankable ; spit! 
help is not a mercantile commodity to be paid ovet 
the counter. If God, desiring to teach us 
gives us His aid, shall we not thank Him? If 
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desiring to teach us self-reliance, refuses His aid, 
gall we doubt Him? Do we truly trust Him at all 
ifwe only trust Him as far as we cansee Him? lf 
heanswers Our petition with a Yes, we believe in 
Him; shall we cease to believe in Him because He 
mswers it with a No? 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Tue New York Zridune, in an able editorial on 
“The Rising Wave,” has well said: ‘‘ Partial and 
odic effort cannot rid us of the curse [the 
sloon]. The whole people must be informed with 
aliving enthusiasm for better things before the mon- 
srous evil can be overcome. It is not a question 
of ashort campaign, but of a patient, persistent, 
determined and prolonged effort. It will have 
to be made if civilization is to advance, and so 
much the better if a stir and murmur which comes 
fo our ears now from all parts of the country 
sgnalize the rising of the wave, which, when it 
culminates, shall sweep this deep-seated abuse from 
the face of the earth.’’ 


A very firm and decided stand was taken at the 
annual meeting of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
held at Manchester recently, in reference to the 
political aspects of Temperance reform. A general 
feeling was expressed that Government had not 
dealt fairly with this question, and Mr. Benjamin 
Whitworth, M.P., declared his readiness to join 
any number of members of Parliament in refusing 
to support the Premier unless he changed his atti- 


tude on the subject of Temperance legislation. A 
resolution was moved by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and 
seconded by Canon Wilberforce, protesting against 
the continuance of laws sanctioning the injustice, 
folly, and cruelty of thrusting into or maintaining 
within any locality, contrary to the will of the in- 


habitants, a system essentially evil. Anything like 
truce or quarter is evidently far from the minds of 
“Alliance’’ men in relation to the drink traffic.— 
The Christian. 

Dr. B. W. Ricwarpson, in the course of his 
address at the St. Pancras Hall, as president of the 
Temperance Association assembled there, said that 
temperance advocates should not only abstain from 
drink, but should also display moderation as regards 
tating. It was the popular nution that those who 
did not take alcoholic liquors must make up for 
their abstinence by eating more than the rest of 
mankind; but nothing could be more contrary to 
truth. The laws of health, and those of morality 
also, demand that the body shall be preserved from 
abuse of all kinds. Abstinence in one direction is 
neutralized physically and morally by excess in 
another. The apostolic precept puts the subject 
tersely and fully, ‘‘Whether therefore ye eat or 

a or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 


An Errect or Beer.—The Wew York Medicat 
Record tells us that a stout, active man began to 
superintend the working of new beer in a brewery, 
and occasionally to sit up at night to watch the 
sweet-wort, an employment requiring neither activ- 
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ity nor labor. Gradually he began to drink much 
new beer, in addition to leading a quiet and in- 
active life; he commenced to increase in bulk, 
and continued to enlarge until he became of such 
unwieldy size as to be unable to move about, and 
could not get up from the sitting or lying posture 
without help. His cheeks hung down to his 
shoulders and breast, and finally he was dismissed 
as useless. He returned in two years, weighing 
but little over one hundred and forty pounds. 
His story was that being unable to work, he was at 
first almost starved. When he became sufficiently 
reduced in size to be able to walk about, he en- 
gaged as farm laborer, and was able, finally, to go 
through very hard work fora whole day on an ex- 
tremely small pittance of bread and cheese. His 
health had never been so good as it then was, and 
his only drink was water. 


— 


RURAL. 


THe ENGLISH Oak as AN AMERICAN TIMBER | 
TREE.—It takes a long while for a good idea to 
take root. In 1871, when passing through the 
then young settlement of Greely, Colorado, the 
Editor of this magazine was called on to address 
the settlers on their needs, and amongst other 
things it was pointed out that the English Oak, 
having a remarkably deep tap root, would be just 
the tree to resist summer drouths, and to succeed 
in the dryer regions of our country wherever the 
winter atmosphere would not be too cold-dry to 
kill it. Only now do we see any sign of profit 
from this suggestion, and that not in Colorado but 
in California. The all-alive Professor Hilgard has 
found its growth remarkable under the most try- 
ing circumstances, and its value as a timber tree 
for the State almost beyond all doubt. We learn 
from the Pacific Rural Press, that he has managed 
to distribute seeds for general trial throughout the 
State.— Gardener's Monthly. 


TEXAN BLUE Grass.—This is Poa arachnoidea, 
and promises to be one of the very best grasses for 
lawn purposes for Southern use. While it is so 
sensitive to heat that it will start into growth at a 
very low temperature, its roots run deep into the 
ground, and this enables it to hold on long after 
other grasses have had to succumb to summer 
heat and drouth. It is allied to the Kentucky Blue 
Grass, but is well characterized by webby hair un- 
der the flower, from which it takes its specific name, 
arachnoidea. It was so named by Dr. Torrey, 
from specimens first found on Marcy’s expedition 
into the Red river country.— Gardener's Monthly. 

Tue Younc FarMer.—The young man who 
works out, saves his money, and finally buys a 
farm, and wants to live a sober, independent, and 
honest yeoman, is not altogether extinct, although 
he is not as frequent as he was thirty years ago. 
This class of men have little time to cultivate the 
graces, but they have homely virtues, and their 
occupation gives them robust judgment and well- 
balanced minds upon the basis of their common- 
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school education. They are sometimes cultured in 
the best sense—not of books, but of nature, as 
Thoreau was, although the farmer’s life has a some- 
what materializing tendency. Girls of excellent 
sense will cast their affections on young clerks of 
most precarious prospects, professional sprigs, and 
men of no business whatever, rather than accept 
the lot of the farmer’s wife. We fear the trouble 
is a suspicion that the lot of the farmer’s wife is 
severe, and that the man of the acres develops 
more affection for his cattle than for the wife of 
his bosom. This is but a superficial opinion, how- 
ever, and there is probably more domestic happi- 
ness under the roofs of the farmers than in all the 
mansions of the big cities, per capita. A bright 
and capable woman will make a good home of the 
farm, and not be overloaded by its burdens.— Wit. 
ness. 

For Fence Posts.—A writer in an exchange 
says: ‘‘I discovered many years ago that wood 
could be made to last longer than iron in the 
ground, but thought the process so simple that it 
was not well to make a stir about it. I would as 
soon have poplar, basswood, or ash as any other 
kind of timber for fence posts. I have taken out 
basswood posts after having been set seven years, 
that were as sound when taken out as when first 
put in the ground. Time and weather seemed to 
have no effect on them. The posts can be pre- 
pared for less than two cents apiece. This is the 
recipe. Take boiled linseed oil and stir in pul- 
verized coal to the consistency of paint. Put a 
coat of this over the timber, and there is not a 


man that will live to see it rot.”.—Scéentific Ameri- 
can. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 27, 1884. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE has issued its annual 
invitation for the ‘‘ week of united and universal 
prayer, at the commencement of the year, 1885.” 
Some of the sentences of its circular are these: 


‘¢ The encouragements to prayer are innumer- 
able. Precept and promise, instinct and experience, 
revelation and history—all combine to enforce the 
duty. Whosoever will can come and ask; and 
whatsoever we ask in Christ’s name He will give. 
Never was invitation more free or promise more 
full. Without there is an open door, and within 
there is exhaustless grace.. Very earnestly, there- 
fore, and lovingly, we invite you to join in prayer 
at the beginning of 1885—that in one spirit, and 
through one Mediator, we may all have access to 
the Father. 

‘« The times are perilous and trying. Individual 
Christian life has manifold temptations; society is 
agitated to its depths ; the struggle of great princi- 
ples is at hand ; and on all sides we see wide open- 
ings for usefulness, and hear loud calls for light and 


truth. Amid these troubles and hopes, prayer, 
like love, is an ever-incumbent duty (Luke xviii, 1 . 
Rom. xiii. 18); always binding, never completed. It 
is the beginning of everything good ; our resource 
in difficulty, our safeguard in success ; a power with 
God, even when offered by one ‘ righteous man;’ 
how much more when with one heart we agree con- 
cerning the things we ask, and plead with God for 
a united and waiting church, and for a world that 
still lies in unrest and in sin? 

‘* To secure this unity and intensity of desire we 

respectfully lay before you suggestions which may 
properly guide your thoughts and petitions. They 
are not intended to supersede the individual ‘sense 
of need, still less to interfere with the promptings 
of the Advocate within—the Spirit of grace and 
supplication. Use them, as you find them helpful; 
and we shall have the assurance that, even with 
diversities of ministration, it is the same Spirit who 
worketh all in all. 
‘* Nor let us forget to cultivate a grateful, joyous 
spirit. With thanksgivings are our prayers to be 
presented. The joy of the Lord is our strength. 
If we are followers of our Master in faith and love 
and prayer, we are heirs of all the promises, and 
we form a part of that blessed community which is 
destined finally to triumph. ‘Therefore let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, 
giving thanks unto His name’ (Heb. xiii. 15).” 


While responding in full sympathy to the motive 
and intent of these earnest words, we withhold the 
insertion of the list of ‘* topics suggested for exhor- 
tation and prayer,’’ arranged for each day of the 
week, First mo. 4th—11th; because such a pro- 
gramme appears to us too arbitrary and mechani- 
cal for any good effect. Let us pray ‘‘ without 
ceasing’’ for all good and needful gifts, and for 
strength to contend against all the direful evils that 
surround us. Let us pray together unitedly, 
‘* agreeing together as to what we shall ask.” But 
it is too clearly true that ‘‘ we know not what to pray 
for as we ought ’’ without the aid of the Spirit, for 
advantage to be gained by laying out a set order of 
subjects, for large numbers of Christians, in differ 
ent places, at the same time. Rather, both in 
supplication and in exhortation, let the word of the 
Lord have ‘‘ free course, and be glorified.” 


— ————- +@eo 


THE INTERNATIONAL LEsSONS, in the next qual- 
ter, return to a study of a part of the New Testa 
ment. All who have hitherto followed thes 
Lessons must have felt that those who planned them 
have done well in interchanging, from time to time, 
studies in the books of the Old and New Covenants. 

« Every Scripture inspired of God is also profit: 
able for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction which is in righteousness : that the man 
of God may be complete, furnished completely 
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unto every good work.”’ (II Tim. iii. 16, 17, R. V.) 
Too often, in Bible readings, the strong attachment 
naturally and rightly felt for the abounding revela- 
tion of the goodness, wisdom and love of God, as 
revealed in the person of Christ, and set forth in 
the New Testament, leads Christians to neglect 
the older Scriptures. Yet our Lord set the seal of 
His authority to their authenticity and value, as not 
only containing the Law and the Prophets, but as 
also testifying to Himself. ‘‘ The testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 

Some Scriptures are more de/ightfu/ than others. 
One might live, so to speak, or. the Gospel of John, 
the Epistles of Paul, and the Psalms. But man is 
to live by ‘* every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.’ It is not well to omit the study 
of any portion of the sacred volume. 

From this it does not follow that*an equal por- 
tion of time is required for all parts of the Bible; 
or that all readers, of every age, can profit alike by 
every part of it. There is much room for judgment in 
the guidance of children by parents and teachers in 
their early study of its pages. But, in that acquaint- 
ance with it which should be a necessary part of every 
Christian’s life-training, in the closet as well as in 
the school and in the family, the whole of the Book 
“inspired of God’’ should be;included. So far, 
the selections of the International Committee have 
been generally satisfactory, for their purpose of 
Bible-school instruction. 


———————-+oo— 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, as shown in the Annual 
Report of its Board of Managers, just received, has 
had, in 1883-84, an encouraging year. When the 
Report was written, there were eighty-five students 
at the College ; the largest number ever yet upon 
its roll. Three important additions to the Faculty 
have been made, in the departments of Geology, 
Zoology and Botany, and Engineering. A thought- 
ful contribution by Elizabeth H. Farnum has been 
the means of enlarging the accommodations for 
students in the Chemical and Physical laboratories ; 
and another judicious contribution of $1000 from 
the same donor has aided in maintaining. at the 
College, students, members of the Society of 
Friends, intending to become teachers. As is said 
in the Report, ‘such assistance, wisely bestowed, 
not only benefits the recipient, but aids the College, 
by adding a valuable class of students. Free scholar- 
Ships are desirable in some cases, but it is our 
Preference, rather, to assist by means of partial 
scholarships, a larger number in obtaining the ad- 
vantages of a college education.”’ 
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Mention is made in this Report of the loss to the 
College, as a valued member of its Board of Mana- 
gers, of Edward L. Scull. It is said: ‘‘ Graduated 
from the College in 1864, he, ten years later, be- 
came a member of this Board, and so long as health 
permitted, he bestowed a wise liberality and dili- 
gent attention upon the interests of Haverford. 
His fine mental attainments, the Christian graces of 
his character, and his deep and lasting interest in 
the welfare of young-men, qualified him in a pecu- 
liar degree for this service, wherein his loss will 
long be felt. By his will he bequeathed to the 
Corporation $10,000, to be added to the endow- 
ment or ‘ general fund.’ ”’ 

The Astronomical department has been enriched 
by the addition of a new building, communicating 
with the old Observatory, in which has been mounted 
the new ten-inch equatorial refracting telescope ; 
with a helioscope from Munich, and a spectroscope 
from Dublin. The expense of these instruments 
and of the new building, amounting to between 
four and five thousand dollars, has been met by the 
liberality of interested friends. 


Lectures and addresses by distinguished men not 
members of the College Faculty are referred to, as 
having been valuable in imparting varied instruc- 
tion and stimulating intellectual activity. The Li- 
braries of the College, including those of the literary 
societies, now number 14,824 volumes. Some de- 
partments in the College Library still need ad- 
ditions for completion ; especially those of Friends’ 
books, modern editions of the classics, philology, 
atlases and maps, botany and other natural sci- 
ences, and modern languages. 


Credit is given to the improvement of the Gym- 
nasium, and the systematic exercises now carried 
out therein, for aiding to an important degree in 
maintaining an excellent standard of health among 
the students of the College. Financially, the insti- 
tution is encouraged and strengthened by the 
approaching completion of the subscription of 
$50,000 to meet past claims and deficiencies, and 
to provide for future needs of the College. 

The following are the concluding sentences of 
the Report : 

‘‘We ask for the support, the confidence, the 
Christian sympathy, and above all, for the prayers, 
of parents and others, that those who are charged 
with the interests of Haverford may seek for the 
guidance of Him who has blessed us with whatever 
measure of success has crowned our efforts. 

‘¢ With this aid we may hope to realize the de- 


sire expressed by John G. Whittier in a letter to 
President Chase, ‘that Haverford may fully realize 
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and improve its great opportunities, as an approved 
seat of learning, and the exponent of a Christian 
philosophy which can never be superseded, .which 
needs no change to fit it for universal acceptance, 
and which, overpassing the narrow limits of sect, 
is giving new life and hope to Christendom.’ ” 





“OUR ENGLISH BIBLE.” 
Josuua L. Batty.will give a lesson on Our Eng- 
dish Bible to the Friends’ First-day School, at the 
Meeting-house on Twelfth St., on First-day, Twelfth 
mo. 28th, 1884, at 3 o'clock P, M. 
The members of the school extend a cordial invita- 
tion to all to attend. 


On behalf of the school, AsA S. WING, 


_ Superintendent. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 2oth, 1884. 
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DIED. 


BATTEY.—Twelfth mo. 4th, 1884, at the residence 
of Isaac Steere, in Burrillville, R. I., after a short ill- 
ness, Ruth M. Battey, widow of Smith Battey, of the 
same place, in the 83d year of her age; a member 
and Elder of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. 

Habits of industry, frugality, and unwearied atten- 
tion to the homeliest details of every-day life, acquired 
in early youth, gave efficiency to her maturer years 
and preserved her remarkably bright and vigorous to 
a ripe old age. 

As the progress of her disease made it apparent that 
she could not recover she manifested no alarm, but 
calmly said, ‘‘ The Lord's will be done.” 


TABER.—At her residence, in Vassalboro’, Maine, 
on the 14th of Eleventh mo., 1884, Rebecca Taber, 
widow of Daniel Taber, aged nearly 85 years; a mem- 
ber of Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting. 

The inner life of this aged pilgrim was best revealed 
by an humble daily walk with God. As her life drew 
near its close, she manifested an increasing interest in 
the building up of the Redeemer’s kingdom. And 
when she beheld with unclouded vision the approach 
of the pale messenger, her face lighted with a heaven- 
/y smile, saying she saw nothing in her way. Again, 
during great bodily suffering when life seemed ebbing, 
she said, 

“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 


And soon after fell asleep to awake in the likeness 
of Him whom she meekly strove to follow upon earth. 


HOAG.—At South Starksboro, Vermont, Eleventh 
mo., Ist, 1884, Alice B. Hoag; an esteemed Elder of 
Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting, aged 68 years, 

In conversation with a friend, only a few days before 
her death, she remarked that since she had been per- 
mitted to make a visit to her former home, which she 
had desired to do for a long time, and returned in 
safety, she now felt that she was ready for the change 
any time, though her health seemed better than usual. 
Her testimony to the saving efficacy of Divine grace 
through the atoning blood of Jesus, was often heard in 
private and public, including the last meeting she 
ever attended. A tender mother, a constant friend, a 
wise counsellor, she will be greatly missed in the 
family and in the church. 

PICKRELL.—-At the residence of his son-iri law, 
Cyrus Beede, in Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the 11th of 
Eleventh mo., 1884, William P. Pickrell,in the 77th 
year of his age. 

Some three years before his death he was stricken 
with paralysis, from which he never rallied; mean- 
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while he was almost entirely helpless, and deprived of 
intelligent speech, but his mind was preserved clear, 
Through all those tedious days and nights, he was 
kept in peaceful resignation, with an abiding faith and 
hope in Christ and His precious promises, 

Through the constraining and restraining power of 
Divine grace, he was enabled so to live from youth to 
old age, as to ‘‘adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour.” 
Unpresuming in his deportment, diffident rather than 
officious, but firm and confident in his convictions and 
in faith, He was scrupulously just in his dealing, en- 
deavoring faithfully to follow the golden rule. He 
manifested the love of mercy by rendering efficient 
relief to the needy, especially to the ‘oppressed Afri- 
cans he was a lifelong friend. He was a member of 
the Society of Friends by birth and by convincement, 
faithful in the attendance at meetings, and a willing 
servant of the church. Many of the servants of the 
Lord can ‘bear witness of his loving hospitality. We 
append this concise testimony to exalt that grace 
which makes “the path of the just a shining light,” 
and which made Wm. P. Pickrell compare favorably 
with Nathaniel of old: ‘An Israelite in whom was 
no guile.” 


BOOK NOTICE. 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS: Or, The Sunday-school 
Teacher's Teaching Work, and the other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, By H. Clay 
Trumbull, D.D., Editor of the Sunday-school 
Times, &c, Philadelphia, John D. Wattles, Pub- 
lisher. 1884, 12mo, pp. 390. 


A truly admirable work is here presented, bya 
master of its subject, in an attractive form. We 
know of no other book of the kind to compare it 
with; it is likely to be for a long time ‘she book 
upon its theme. Not only sure to be useful to 
Bible school Teachers, its precepts will be also 
studied to advantage by those engaged in giving 
any kind of instruction. 

We can give no better account of the work than 
is contained in the first sentences of the Preface. 
The author says: ‘‘ The special characteristic of 
this volume on the Sunday-school teacher’s work, 
in contrast with the many other books on the same 
general subject, is its attempt at completeness in a 
systematic order, with the avoidance of purely 
technical terms. Its style is adapted to the ordin- 
ary teacher’s comprehension, and its aim is to be 
readable ; while the whole structure of the work is 
based on sound philosophical principles. The 
writer has had some advantages for this service, m 
that he has had not a little experience in Sunday- 
school teaching in both church and mission schools, 
in city and in country, and has long had occasion 
to study and to write on the principles and the 
methods of Teaching.’’ 

Our readers may obtain a further idea of the 
varied scope of the book, by looking at the pril- 
cipal headings of some of its chapters; as follows: 
‘««Part I, The Sunday-school Teacher’s Teaching 
Work. Chap. 1. Its Nature. Sec. I. Not all Teach- 
ing is Teaching. Sec. II. Telling is not Teaching, 
Sec. III. Hearing a recitation is not Teaching. 
Sec. IV. What teaching is. Chap. 2, Its Essentials. 
Sec. I. You must know Whom you are to Teach. 
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Sec. II. You must know What you are to Teach. 
Sec. II. You must know How you are to Teach. 
Chap. 3. Its Elements. Sec. I. Having the Atten- 
tion of those you would Teach. II. Making Clear 
that which you Teach. III. Securing your Scholars’ 
Co-work. Chap. 4. ItsMethods. Sec. I. How to 
Study your Scholars for their Teaching. Sec. II. 
How to Study a Lesson for its Teaching. Sec. IIL. 
How to Plan for a Lesson’s Teaching.’’ Part IL., 
on the Teacher’s ‘‘ Other Work than Teaching,”’ 
has six Sections, all very instructive. 

We may conclude our notice of the book with a 
paragraph from near its close: 

‘‘ Looking at the Sunday-school teacher’s sphere 
and mission in these various aspects, it is evident 
that the work which a Sunday-school teacher is 
summoned to undertake, has a basis as permanent 
as the plan of God for the welfare of the human 
race, and involves interests vast and limitless as 
eternity itself. The responsibilities of such a work 
are infinite, and they cannot be evaded by a re- 
fusal to accept them. For the scholars whom a 
teacher has in his charge, and for the scholars 
whom any individual Christian ought to have in 
his charge, that teacher and that individual Chris- 
tian are responsible to God. The evidences of 
that responsibility, and the manner of its discharge, 
will be disclosed before the universe. In the thought 
of this truth every teacher ought to live, ought to 
work, ought to pray, and ought to trust.”’ 


oo 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FIRST QUARTER. 


Lesson 1. First month 4th, 1885. 
PAUL AT TROAS. Acts xx. 2—16. 


Gotpen Text.—And upon the first day of the week, when the dis- 
ciples came together to break bread. Acts xx. 7. 


We now take up the history of the Apostle Paul 
where it was left in Fitth month, 1884. Paul was on 
his third journey—he had visited Ephesus, was 
present at the great uproar in that city, went thence 
to Troas (Il Cor. ii. 12, 13), and Macedonia, 
where he was at the beginning of the present lesson. 
It should be remembered that Luke was the author 
of the Acts, as well as of the Gospel which bears 
hisname. He had been a constant companign of 
Paul from their meeting at Troas (Acts xvi. 10, 11), 
until Paul left Philippi (Acts xvi. 40), where Luke 
appears to have remained. From this time the nar- 
rative is given in the third person until the 5th 
verse of the present lesson, where the first person 
isresumed. It is thought that Luke’s separation 
from Paul covered about six years. 

2. Those parts. Macedonia (see ver. 1), visiting 
doubtless Philippi, Thessalonica and Berea ; pos- 
sibly also Illy’r-icum, on the eastern shore of th¢ 
Adriatic Sea. (Rom. xv. 19). 

3. Three months there. Chiefly at Corinth, we 
may be tolerably sure. Paul had been absent about 
three years, during which he had sent the Corinth- 
lans the two Epistles. In these three months he 
probably wrote the Epistle to the Romans (Rom. 
Xvl. 1; xv. 25) and possibly that to the Galatians. 


And when the Jews laid wait for him. ‘A plot 
was laid against him.’”’ R. V. The Jews were 
Paul’s bitterest enemies. See Acts ix. 23—29; 
xxii. 12; xxv. 3; II Cor. xi. 26. Saslinto. ‘Set 
sail for.”” R. V. 

4. S6p-ater of Bere'-a. tis not known who he 
was. Aristarchus. (Ar-is-tirkus). Acts xix. 29; 
xxvii. 2. Se-cun’dus. Only mentioned here. 
Gaius (G’a-yus) of Dér be. Timotheus (Timothy). 
Acts xvi. t. Zychicus (Ti’k-i-kus) and Zrophimus 
(Tr6f-i-mus). Eph. vi. 21 ; Col. iv. 7; IL Tim. iv. 
12; Tit. iii. 12; Acts xxi. 29; II Tim. iv. 20. 

5. These going before. ‘But these had gone 
before.” R. V. TZarried for us. ‘‘ And were 
waiting for us.’”” R. V. Here the narrative changes 
to the first person, showing that Luke was now one 
of the cormpany. The rest of the book is written 
in the same style, and seems to show that Luke was 
Paul’s constant companion until he reached Rome. 


6. The days of unleavened bread. The passover- 
Ex. xii. 14, 15; xxiii. 15. This reference does not 
necessarily imply that Paul kept the Passover, fort 
the Jews were accustomed to use their festivals to 
indicate the times of the year, instead of the months. 
Compare Acts xii. 4, R. V. It is, however, pos- 
sible that they kept the Passover in remembrance 
of Christ, the true Passover. See John i. 36; I 
Cor. v. 7. Five days. An unfavorable voyage. 
Acts xvi. 11. TZvroas. Acts xvi. 8; Il Cor. ii. 12; 
II Tim. iv. 13. 

7. The first day of the week. This is the first 
statement in the New Testament which implies a 
general custom of keeping the first day of the week 
as a day to be devoted to religious observances. 
This day is always thus designated in the Apostolic 
writings, except in Rev. i. 10, where the term 
‘*the Lord’s Day”’ is used. The name ‘‘ Sunday” 
is first employed by Justin Martyr about 140 A. D., 
and then for the sake of the heathen whom he ad- 
dresses. The day was chosen as the one on which 
Christ rose from the dead. When the disciples 
came together. The Rev. Ver. is correct in saying, 
‘¢ When we were gathered together,” thus implying 
a usual practice. Zo break bread. Bread is al- 
ways broken, not cut, in the East. This is an in- 
teresting passage, for it implies that at this time 
believers were accustomed to come together once a 
week to eat a meal in memory of the last supper 
which Christ ate with his disciples ; it is also shown 
that this was truly a supper, as it took place in the 
evening. There is no reference to fasting before 
the meal; nor to any liturgy; nor to the necessity 
of wine, though it was doubtless used. In short, 
there is nothing to lead us to suppose that this cus- 
tom was in any respect like the modern so-called 
‘*sacrament,” (a word which does not appear in 
the New Testament), and when the simple custom 
here alluded to is called by many expositors ‘‘ the 
Lord’s Supper,”” an impression very different from 
the reality is likely to be received. Meeting to- 
gether in common, and breaking bread together in 
living, loving remembrance of the body of our 
Lord broken for us, is a totally different thing from 
a required ecclesiastical rite. The latter must have 
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a priest or minister ; the former was the privilege of 
every believer, and that in his own home. See Acts 
ii. 42, 46, Rev. Ver. It is easy to trace the his- 
tory of the development of the custom of eating a 
meal into a rife ; a rite which cannot be considered 
obligatory on the ground of Scripture usage and 
command. That it was a meal may be seen from 
I Cor. x. 16, 17, 21; xi. 20, 21, Rev. Ver. 
Preached. ‘‘ Discoursed with them.”” R. V. Prob- 
ably answering questions as well as preaching. 

8. Upper chamber. Often used for entertain- 
ments as being quieter. Luke xxii. 12; Acts i. 13. 
They. ‘‘We."” R. V. Window. Not like ours, 
but rather an opening with latticed doors, which 
were probably open on account of the heat or 
crowd. Compare II Kings i. 2, 17. Eutychus 
(Yu-tykus). A common name. A deep sleep. The 
young man (lad, R. V.) was not necessarily an in- 
attentive hearer, but physical weariness overpower- 
ed him. The third loft (story. R. V.). Dead. 
An absolute statement. 

9g. 10. Fell on him. Compare I Kings xvii. 21; 
II Kings iv. 34. TZrouble not yourselves. ‘‘ Make 
ye noado.” R. V. For his life is in him. By 
this time Paul knew that his prayer was answered. 
Compare Matt. ix. 24. It does not appear that 
the Apostles could restore every one—they 
seem to have been specially guided each time. 
Compare I Tim. v. 23; Phil. ii. 27 ; II Tim. iv. 20. 

ZI. Brokeu bread and eaten. The breaking of 
bread and the love-feast followed the season of 
worship and prayer. 

13. And we went before to ship. ‘* But we, going 
before to the ship.’ R. V. Luke and his compan- 
ions seem to have started a little while before Paul. 
Assos, On the northwestern shore of Asia Minor. 
To go afoot ‘On land.”’ R. V. Probably to see 
friends on the way; the distance is about 20 miles. 

4. Mitylé-ne. On the island of Lesbos about 
30 miles from Assos. 

15. Chios (Ki-os). The island now known as Scio 
(Sio). Arrivedat. ‘Touched at.’? R. V. Samos. 
An island near the coast. And tarried at Trogyllium. 
Omitted in R. V. Miktus. One of the most 
celebrated cities of Asia Minor, 30 miles south of 
Ephesus. 

16. Tosail by Ephesus, because,etc. ‘To sail past 
Ephesus that he might not have to spend time.’? 
R. V. Perhaps because he had so many friends 
there that he could hardly avoid being detained ; 
perhaps because the winds were likely to be un- 
favorable for his return, if he went so far up the 
gulf on which the city wassituated. For he hasted. 
To report what he had done and the amount of his 
collections. Acts xxiv. 17; Rom. xv. 25; I Cor. 
xvi. 3, 4; to answer charges, Acts xxi. 21; and, 
probably, to take advantage of the great crowd 
which would be at Jerusalem at that time, for 
spreading the Gospel. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Forsake not the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether. See Heb. x. 25. 

2. The strength derived from true Christian fel- 
" lowship and communion. 
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3- An ‘‘ outward and visible sign ’’ is positively 
hurtful if it in any way tends to lessen the depen- 
dence on the ‘‘ inward spiritual grace.’’ 


THE BLIND POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 


The following paragraphs appeared in the //us. 
trated Christian Weekly some time before the late 
Henry Fawcett’s death : 

It is a remarkable fact .that the extended and 
complicated details of the Postoffice Department 
of Great Britain are controlled by a gentleman 
who would seem to be disqualified for the position 
on account of blindness. Great as is this affliction, 
his determination and his abilities have been still 
greater, and instead of yielding passively to the 
calamity and allowing himself to be discouraged and 
crushed, he has bravely overmastered the peculiar 
difficulties that opposed him, and has risen to posi- 
tions of great responsibility, having filled a Pro- 
fessor’s Chair at Cambridge University, been elect. 
ed to Parliament, and is now a member of the 
Gladstone Administration. 

Prof. Henry Fawcett is one of the most extra.’ 
ordinary men who ever took part in an English ad- 
ministration. He is totally blind, having lost his 
sight when a young man, at Cambridge, by the 
explosion of a gun. Notwithstanding this painful 
drawback, which would have incapacitated most 
men from taking part in public life, Mr. Fawcett 
has shown a power of study which has resulted in 
his being one of the best-informed men of his time. 
He is a distinguished political economist, a pro- 
found mathematician, and widely read in all matters 
of history and literature. Perhaps the most singular 
of his accomplishments, considering the fact of his 
being a blind man, is his dexterity as an angler, he 
being able to handle the rod and fly with extra- 
ordinary success. [He also rode fearlessly on 
horseback.] In the House of Commons he is 
greatly respected by all parties. An attendant 
guides him to the door, and there ready hands are 
always to be found to direct the sightless Minister 
to his place. He is a sound and lucid, if not a 
very attractive, speaker, having a wonderful com- 
mand of facts and figures, which, thanks to his 
acute memory, he masters with marvellous rapidity 
and retentiveness. Mr. Fawcett has, of course, 
many devoted friends to help him, and is also bless- 
ed with a peculiarly accomplished wife, whose at- 
tainments in literature and science are almost as 
great as his own. 

Mr. Fawcett has displayed remarkable vigor ever 
since he was appointed to the office of Postmaster- 
General. His policy is one of solid practical re- 
form, and in his own person he represents, perhaps 
more than any other public man now living, the 
strong enlightened common sense of the English 
nation. No Minister who ever had charge of the 
Postoffice has, in the space of time during which 
he has been in power, effected so many useful 
changes in his department as Mr. Fawcett has done. 
He introduced a new system of money-orders, or 
checks for small sums, which has proved of great 
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advantage to the public ; and not less valuable has 
been the plan by which the Postoffice receives 
stamps as deposits in savings banks, an innovation 
successfully introduced in order to carry out Mr. 
Fawcett’s favorite and excellent idea of offering 
the poor every possible facility for practising the 
virtue of thrift. He is also contemplating cheaper 
telegrams and a new and improved parcel post. 

On the same subject, the N. Y. JVation says: 

In private life Mr. Fawcett was, notwithstanding 
his infirmity, widely known and liked. Although 
very industrious, he had the air of not appearing 
busy, and was always at the service of a friend who 
sought his aid or advice. His natural bonhomie 
served also to correct the rigidity of his economic 
doctrines, and made people see that they were not 
due to any want of kindliness and sympathy. He 
retained the fondness for the country, for rural 
walks and rides, and the sport of angling, which he 
had formed when a boy in his native Wiltshire. 
There was, indeed, no question which seemed to 
lie so near his heart as the preservation of commons 
and open spaces for the recreation and enjoyment 
of the people; nor had any one in England done 
more (very few so much) to bring this question to 
the front, and save common lands, village greens, 
patches of forest, etc., frora being enclosed. It was 
touching to see his enjoyment of a ride or walk 
through a bit of rough country. The charms of the 
English common, as we see it in Surrey, for in- 
stance—its elastic sward, its clumps of fern and 
yellow gorse, the wild-flowers, and thickets of birch, 
oak, or hazel—gave as much enjoyment to the 
blind man as to the most romantic of his compan- 
ions. It was mainly owing to his efforts that the 
New Forest, which the Government of the day had 
proposed to enclose, paying off the commoners, 
and cutting down the noble old trees, was saved to 
the nation, and ordered to remain forever open to 
wayfarers. . 

His career was of a type which has become more 
frequent in England of late years, though still in- 
frequent ; the man who advances himself without 
fortune, without aristocratic connections, without 
any such extraordinary gifts as a party desires to 
secure, by the mere force of ability and perse- 
verance. The English Universities, with their fel- 
lowships and their close connection with the literary 
and political world of London, make such a career 
easier than it could otherwise be in a country which 
cares so little as England does for pure intellectual 
distinction. Mr. Fawcett was sensible that he 
owed much to his University, and was gratefully 
attached to it. But his was a nature which would 
have won its way to eminence by some other road 
if that road had been closed, seeming always to be 


nee by unexpected obstacles to more vigorous 
orts. 


Tue Lord’s loving-kindness calls for constant 
thankfulness—I love the Lord, because he hath 
heard my voice and my supplications. Because he 
hath inclined his ear unto me, therefore will I call 
upon him as long as I live. —Psalm cxvt. 7, 2. 
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Our WiLits.—*‘ Lord, increase our faith !’’ is a 
needful and a proper prayer when it is offered in a 
right spirit and with a correct conception of its 
import. But this prayer is quite too often made to 
stand for the prayer, ‘‘ Lord, strengthen our will !’’ 
If a man is really in doubt whether God is to be 
trusted or not, he has sad need to pray for more 
of faith in God. But if his trouble is not a lack 
of belief in God, so much as a lack of readiness to 
do God's recognized bidding, and to bear up under 
God’s clearly imposed burden-binding, then his 
prayer ought to be for more of will, for more of 
character, for more of sturdy manhood, that he 
may do and bear at the call of Him whom at heart 
he believes in. A doubting mind is a sad sight ; 
so also is a halting will. Both of these are to be 
prayed against earnestly. Said Bishop Hunting- 
ton, in his recent baccalaureate sermon at Trinity 
College: ‘‘ Weakness is wretchedness; and there 
is no infirmity which so shakes the pillars and con- 
sume the joy of manhood as an inconstant, wav- 
ering will. We have all seen it—that dreary 
sight; good intentions formed, but hanging in 
suspense ; bad habits struggled against fitfully, but 
always coming back to mock the vacillating mind ; 
generous impulses flickering and dying; lofty aims 
abandoned ; no steady and sure driving on to any 
sure and consummated end; nocharacter; the 
whole career from youth a quaver and a catastro- 
phe; the faltering strain of the trumpet; the eagle 
with a wounded wing; the drifting ship. Who of 
us would not pray the Spirit to deliver us from 
that miserable irresolution? Who of us would not 
deliver every brother from it if he could?” There 
is a great deal of weakness of will which passes 
under the name of weakness of faith. God’s com- 
mand to “be strong” is quite as explicit as his 
command to ‘‘have faith.” It is well for us to 
see which commandment we are breaking, that we 
may seek the needed grace for its keeping.— 
Selected. 


HEALTH. 
A PracticaL QuEsTion.—Is the question, ‘‘ What 
do we eat,’’ too trivial to arrest the attention of the 
physician? The people of New England are far 


behind the rest of the civilized world in the practi- 


cal accomplishments of the culinary art. In the 
bustle and hurry of our busy population, but little 
attention has been given to the sanitary conditions 
of cooking, and there is much of truth in the as- 
sertion that a French cook will make a nutritious 
dinner from the remnants of food that we consign 
to the waste barrel. How rarely do we find good 
bread, even in families where there is abundance of 
provisions! How fondly do we cling to the con- 
ventional pie and doughnut, as if they were chief 
among the inalienable rights inherited from the 
fathers. We smile at the astonished Frenchman 
who exclaimed, ‘‘ What a people !—a hundred ‘re- 
ligions and only one gravy!’’ And yet is there not 
a sound philosophical principle involved in this 
ejaculation, so far as the gravy is concerned ? 
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Most of our methods of cooking seem contrived to 
destroy rather than to conserve the nutritious ele- 
ments of the animal fibre, the albumen, the gela- 
tine, and the fibrine. We have much to learn, not 
only from the French, but also from the Scandina- 
vians, as to the methods of preparing food that 
shall be palatable, nutritious, and easily digestible. 

When that intelligent observer, M. Taine, was 
visiting England, and inquiring into the methods 
of domestic life, he asked his host, ‘‘ How do you 
cook vegetables in England?’ ‘Cook them!” 
was the astonished reply, ‘‘ why, we Jaz? them ; 
how else should we cook them ?”’ 

In this connection there is an important class of 
the community demanding our attention. I refer 
to the laborers and operatives in our large towns, 
who labor on the public works and in the factories. 
Many of these hard-working people are in the habit 
of ‘‘carrying their dinner,’’ which is of course 
eaten cold, and the contents of these little tin pails 
and baskets are richer in their variety than in nu- 
trition. No wonder that we have been called a race 
a dyspeptics. He will be a benefactor to his gene- 
ration, as well as ‘‘ put money in his purse,” who 
will devise a simple method of soup distribution 
among the operatives who depend upon this cheer- 
less method of dining. With large tin cans, trans- 


ported on hand carts, hot soup could easily be dis- 
tributed by dexterous hands among the shops and 
factories, and for a few cents a comforting and sus- 


taining meal could thus be furnished. . 
How often do we trace the sallow, attenuated 
look, the languid eye, and the feeble, inelastic step 
of many who seek our advice, to the lack of proper 
food at the proper time !—Annals of Hygiene. 


VEGETARIANS are taking up the feeding of the chil- 
dren of the poor on a self-supporting basis. A corres- 
pondent describes the experiment in the Dadly News. 
Aroom which had a small fireplace with hobs was 
taken in a King’s Cross Court at 3s. a week; three 
Saucepans and other cheap utensils were bought, two 
or three mothers were asked in to help and to learn to 
cook; a shilling was invested in lentils and vege- 
tables, and 6d. in two wheat-meal loaves. So the 
dinner was made by the teacher and the mothers, and 
eaten with relish by the mothers and some fifteen or 
eighteen children for a week. So far the dinners were 
free. The mothers were then asked to club together ; 
they were to take the coeking in turn, day by day ; one 
fire was enough; and the cost had been found to vary 
from 8d. to 1s. for twelve to eighteen portions of a 
little more than a large breakfast-cup each. Accord- 
ingly the women are now cooking at their own ex- 
pense the two-gallon saucepan full either of strong 
lentil soup, peas pudding, or sweet porridge. They 
feed their own children, each woman has three or 
or four, and they have some left, which others in the 
court buy at three ladlefuls for a penny. One day 
they fed their party for a shilling, and sold the re- 
mainder to a non-co-operator for 214d. ; and the soup 
is beautiful.—Sanitary Record. 


IN THE REPORT of the U.S. Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, the main points are these : 
What manufacturers now need, says Mr. McCul- 
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loch, is a market for their surplus manufactures, We 
are suffering from a plethora of goods; we can pro. 
duce much more and much faster than we can con. 
sume; the existing iron, woolen and cotton mills 
would meet in six months, perhaps in a shorter time, 
all our home demands. What we must therefore do 
is, either reduce our manufactures or find a foreign 
market for them. But to find a foreign market for 
them we must be able to compete with other manu. 
facturing nations in prices, and we must so far remove 
restrictions on trade that foreign nations can exchange 
their commodities for ours on something like equal 
terms. The first we cannot do and put a tariff on raw 
materials ; the second we cannot do and exclude by 
a protective tariff the products of other nations. Thus, 
last year we sold to Brazil, in round numbers, eight 
and a half millions of dollars’ worth of goods, and 
bought from Brazil over fifty millions of dollars’ worth, 
and paid for the balance against us by agricultural 
products sold in Europe; we ought to so adjust our 
tariff laws that we should be able to compete in Brazil 
with Great Britain, which we are now unable to do. 
Thus far our manufactures have thriven by supplying 
the home markets; they can thrive so no longer; and 
the time has come for a new departure. For a long 
time to come our revenues must be chiefly derived 
from import duties, which will be necessarily pro- 
tective ; but they should be adjusted so as to enable 
us to compete for the world’s markets, and so fulfil 
Mr. Cobden’s prophecy of the time when the United 
States would be Great Britain’s greatest competitor, 
In this adjustment the following principles should be 
observed: 1, The public revenues should not be in 
excess of the amount required for public expenditures, 
2. Our present manufactures should not be jeoparded 
by radical and sweeping changes. 3. Raw materials 
should be admitted free. (Query: Does this include 
wool?) 4. Duties should be reduced upon the neces- 
saries of the poor rather than upon the luxuries of the 
rich.— Christian Union. 

S1ncE Adam Smith wrote his “ Wealth of Nations,” 
more than a century ago, the number of persons who 
have essayed to close the breach between capital and 
labor by new plans and systems has been legion, In 
the face of all the volumes that have been written on 
the subject, and the enormous amount of labor and 
money expended in trying to harmonize the two great 
factors of production, to-day seems to find them as 
much estranged from each other as ever. The war be- 
tween capital and labor is, apparently, one of no end, 
It is without intermission, for no sooner 1s a strike set- 
tled in one quarter than a conflict breaks out in an- 
other. This state of things is prompting many to put 
forth a variety of ‘plans as remedies. Among the 
many is one which is fast making its way in all kinds 
of industries, It is known as the “ Profit-sharing sys 
tem,” and at the present time is carried out in a large 
number of different ways. Twenty years ago J. S. 
Mill, in his famous chapter on the “ Probable Future 
of Laboring Classes,” gave it as his opinion that the 
industrial partnership, or profit-sharing system, was 
the only sure and effectual means of joining capital, 
and labor in confidential bonds of harmony. Mill was 
no mean authority, Anything like a full account of 
the profit-sharing system as it is now practiced has 
not been given to the newspaper readers of this vi- 
cinity. “The experiments that have been made as 
yet,” said a prominent manufacturer who thoroughly 
understands the system, “are based on the same pnt 
ciple, viz., the participation of the employed in t 
profits of their employers. In other words, the propt- 
etor of a business has given over to his work-people, 
over and above their weekly wages paid at the ordi- 
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nary market rate, a share of the annual profits realized 
by his business. This looks as if a great self-sacrifice 
was made by the employers, but experience, gained 
from the history of the examples just now to be quoted, 
shows that the employers make no sacrifice at all,” * * 


Dr. SCHAFF announces that the revision of the Old 
Testament, after 14 years’ labor, is completed, and 
that it will be published next Spring. A memorial 
edition in four volumes, finely printed and bound, will 
be sent to any contributor of $30 to the expenses of 
the Committee. 


THE managers of the Indiana Reformatory Institu- 
tion for Women and Girls have made their annual re- 
port to the Governor, This State incarcerates its female 
convicts in a separate prison from men—the only State 
in the Union which does so. The penal department 
for women, and the reformatory for girls, are entirely 
separate, though in the same building. Until last year 
the Institution wasunderthe supervision of Sarah Smith, 
well known to Friends as a minister. The present 
superintendent is Elmina Johnson, a Friend. There 
are now fifty women in the penal department, and 142 
girls in the reformatory. It is stated that eighty per 
cent. of those sent out from the reformatory, and 
seventy-six per cent, of those sent out from the prison, 
have become useful and orderly members of society. 
The religious influences of the institution are excellent. 
Sarah Smith has recently been appointed one of the 
Board of Managers —Chr. Worker. 


So — 


THANKSGIVING. 


Oh, men! grown sick with toil and care, 
Leave for a while the crowded mart ; 

Oh, women! sinking with despair, 
Weary of limb and faint of heart, 

Forget your cares to-day, and come 

As children back to childhood’s home. 


Follow again the winding rills ; 
Go to the places where you went 
When climbing up the summer hills, 
In their green lap you sat content, 
And softly leaned your head to rest 
On nature’s calm and peaceful breast. 


Walk through the sere and fading wood, 
So lightly trodden by your feet, 
When all you knew of life was good, 
And all you dreamed of life was sweet ; 
And let fond memory lead you back 
O’er youthful love’s enchanted track. 


Taste the ripe fruit of orchard boughs ; 
Drink from the mossy well once more ; 
Breathe fragrance from the crowded mows, 
With fresh, sweet clover running o’er ; 
And count the treasures at your feet, 

Of silver rye and golden wheat. 


Go sit beside the hearth again 

Whose circle once was glad and gay ; 
And if from out the precious chain 

Some shining links have dropped away, 
Then guard with tenderer heart than hand 
The remnant of your household band. 


Draw near the board with plenty spread, 
And if in the accustomed place 
You see the father's reverent head, 
Or mother’s patient, loving face, 
Whate’er your life may have of ill, 
Thank God that these are left you still, 
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And though where home hath been you stand 
To-day in alien loneliness ; 

Though you may clasp no mother’s hand 
And claim no sister's tender kiss ; 

Though with no friend or lover nigh, 

The past is all your company ; 


Thank God for friends your life has known, 
For every dear, departed day; 

The blessed past is safe alone— 
God gives, but does not take away ; 

He only safely keeps above 


For us the treasure that we love. Selected. 


— = —---— 


PRAYER FOR THE ABSENT SAILOR. 


Her window opens to the bay, 
On glistening light or misty gray, 
And there at dawn and set of day 
In prayer she kneels: 
‘‘ Dear Lord!” she saith, “to many a home 
From wind and wave the wanderers come ; 
I only see the tossing foam 
Of stranger keels. 


“O Thou! with whom the night is day, 

And one the near and far away, 

Look out on yon gray waste, and say 
Where lingers he. 

Alive, perchance, on some lone beach 

Or thirsty isle beyond the reach 

Of man, he hears the mocking speech 
Of wind and sea. 


“O dread and cruel deep, reveal 

The secret which thy waves conceal, 

And, ye wild sea birds, hither wheel 
And tell your tale. 

Let winds that tossed the raven hair 

A message from my lost one bear— 

Some thought of me, a last fond prayer 
Or dying wail! 


“Come, with your dreariest truth shut out 
The fears that haunt me round about; 
O God! I cannot bear this doubt 

That stifles breath. 
The worst is better than the dread ; 
Give me but leave to mourn my dead 
Asleep in trust and hope, instead 

Of life in death !” 


It might have been the evening breeze 
That whispered in the garden trees, 
It might have been the sound of seas 
That rose and fell. 
But, with her heart, if not her ear, 
The old loved voice she seemed to hear : 
“T wait to meet thee: be of cheer, 
For all is well !”’ J. G. WHITTIER. 
Christian Weekly. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS: 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Europe 
are to the 22d inst. 

GREAT Britatn.—A fire occurred at the Windsor 
railroad station in London, on the night of the 21st, 
but was extinguished without much damage. In the 
debris were found clock-work wheels similar to those 
in the explosive machines used at the other stations 
where explosions took place some months ago, and 
other articles thought to indicate a like attempt. 't 
is supposed that the lighted fuse ignited the articles 
near it, instead of exploding the nitro-glycerine. 
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Further €xamination of London Bridge shows that 
several stones in one pier were shifted and the joints 
opened, and fissures were found extending six feet into 
the bed of the river; but they are not deep, and the 
strength of the structure is not affected. Itis now 
thought that the dynamite was suspended to the grating 
over the sewer hole at the base of the pier, where nails 
are found driven into the masonry. 

The Scottish Chamber of Agriculture has issued an 
address to landlords and the people, demanding an 
immediate reduction of rents, on the ground that the 
depression in the agricultural industry appears to be 
permanent, 
be appointed to inquire into the causes of the decrease 
of values, with the view of taking suitable measures to 
alleviate the present urgent distress, 

Very stormy weather was reported off the coasts. 
The steamer Oxenholme, from New York for Liver- 
pool, put into Queenstown on the 1gth, disabled, and 
was towed ashore to prevent its sinking. Of the cargo 
of cattle only five remained alive. 

FRANCE.—In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 17th, 
the Minister of Marine and of the Colonies stated that 
five points on the coast of Madagascar were occupied 
by the. French, but that a complete blockade of the 
island was impossible. The cost of the expedition to 
the present time was stated to be 12,000,000 francs, 
The Colonial budget was adopted. The Chamber, on 
the 19th, rejected, by 293 votes to 168, a motion to 
abolish the French Embassy at the Vatican. 

The Budget Committee of the Senate has restored 
the credits for the salaries of the clergy and other re- 
ligious bodies, which had been rejected by the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The Council General of the Seine has adopted a 
proposal requesting the Chamber of Deputies to reject 
the duties on foreign corn and cattle. A large meeting 
was held in Bordeaux on the 15th, to denounce the 
proposed increase of duties on corn. 

Advices from Saigon state that the revolution in 
Cambodia is complete. The direction of public affairs 
has been wrested from the King’s hands, and the 
French Commissioner at Saigon has assumed the di- 
rection of the government at the capital. 

GERMANY.—The Congo Conference Committee, on 
the 18th, adopted substantially the statutes relating to 
navigation on the Congo and Niger rivers, The session 
of the Committee on the Igth, was entirely occupied 
with the question of the importation of spirits into the 
Congo and Niger countries, the delegates from Ger- 
many, France and Holland opposing any restriction 
of the liquor trade, although declaring themselves 
ready to promote the cause of humanity in every pos- 
sible way. The discussion had no practical result, but 
it was finally agreed to put on record a protocol 
strongly expressing the wish of England and other 
countries represented, to restrict as far as possible the 
liquor traffic in that region. Italy and Holland have 
officially recognized the African International Asso- 
ciation, but France and Portugal still hold aloof. It 
is asserted that England, Germany, Holland and Italy 
are now in accord on the proposition to neutralize the 
territory of the Association, but that- France still op- 
poses it. 

Several Anarchists have been tried at Leipzig ona 
charge of attempting to assasinate the Emperor at the 
time of the unveiling of the statue of Germany at 
Niederwald some months since. Three were sentenced 
to death, and two to ten years’ penal servitude, while 
three were acquitted. 

DomEsTIC.—A cold wave passed over the Northern 
States last week, commencing in the Northwest, on the 
47th. The thermometer on the 18th marked at Chi- 
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It is proposed that a Royal Commission . 
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cago 129, atOmaha 15°, at St. Paul and Dubuque 200, 
and at Fargo 30°, all below zero, In the neighbor. 
hood of Philadelphia, on the 2oth, the mercury ranged 
about zero. A rise of temperature followed, but on 
the 22d intense cold was again reported in the North. 
west, reaching—32° at Fargo, and 47° at Winnipeg, 
and ranging throughout that region from these degrees 
to 22° at Omaha. Heavy snows were reported in 
Colorado, and in Northern Montana and Dakota, 

CONGREsS.—The Senate passed the bill making 
temporary provision for the navy ; the Military Acad. 
emy Appropriation bill; and a bill providing fora 
Commission to examine into the liquor traffic. The 
House passed a bill making provision for the support 
of the navy for First month, 1885. The committee of 
conference on the Naval Appropriation bill left from 
last session, reported a disagreement. The House in. 
sisted on its disagreement to the Senate amendments, 
and appointed a new committee. Bills for the regula. 
tion of inter-State commerce are before both Houses, 
each having its own, and have been partially con. 
sidered. 





Its Nature and Results, and some of its Relations 
to certain other Topics. By Dr. Wiliiam Nicholson, 
A neat 12mo pamphlet of 46* pages. For sale by 
NICHOLSON & Bro., Richmond, ‘Ind. Price, post- 
paid, 10 cents; three copies for 25 cents. This pam- 
phlet is worth ten times its price. 19-3t 


COCOA BUTTER 


Is the highly nutritious natural butter of the Cocoa 
Bean, possessing as much nourishment as the butter 
of cow’s milk, This is extracted in many of the 
cheaper preparations of Chocolates, as being too rich, 
but is retained in ALKETHREPTA, which is so pre- 
pared as not to derange the most delicate stomach, 
affording a healthful beverage for both healthy and 
ailing, the young as well as adult, 

It is sold in 1 Ib, tins by all Grocers, Sample pack- 
ages given at 1613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and 
107 Fourth Avenue, New York. 17-26t 


GOLD, SILVER AND NICKEL PLATING. 


A USEFUL TRADE. EASILY LEARNED. 


In order to meet a long felt want for 

a convenient and portable PLA 

APPARATUS, with which any one can 
do the finest quality of Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating on Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Knives, Forks and Spoons, I have made the above 
low-priced set, consisting of Tank lined with Acid-Proof Cement, 
Three Cells of Battery that will deposit 30 pennyweights of metal a 
day, Hanging Bars, Wire, Gold Solution, one quart of Silver So 
and half a gallon of Nickel. Also a Box of Bright Lustre, that will 

ive the metal the bright and lustrous appearance of finist 
member, these solutions are not exhausted, but will PLATE 

any number of articles if the simple Book of Instructions is fol 
lowed. Anyone can doit. A Woman’s Work. FOR FIFTY CENTS 
EXTRA will send Six Chains or Rings that can be Gold Plated and 
sold for Two Dollars more than the whole outfit costs. Our Book, 
“GOLD AND SILVER FOR THE PEOPLE,’ which offers 
unrivaled inducements to all, sent FREE. If not successful can 
be returned and exchanged for MORE THAN ITS VALUE. REMEM- 
BER, this is a practical outfit and I will warrant it, or it can 
returned at my expense. Will be sent ©. O. D. if desired, w 
receipt of $1.50, balance to be collected when delivered. 
size outfit, with Tank 12xl0x6, only $5.00. TRY IT 
over 300 percent. BOOK SENT FREE. Address, 


15-8m FREDERICK LOWEY, 96 & 98 Fulton St., New York. 





